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For the Companion. 
HATTIE CARR’S ADVENTURE. 
By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 

What beautiful shadows crept down among the 

| 

cae Carr watched them flicker and tremble in the 
soft, sun-lighted June afternoon, from the door where 
the old sexton lived. Jenny, the sexton’s wife, was 
once her nurse, and the loving girl had never forgotten 
the gentle smile and wise instruction of nurse McLish. 

The sexton was & Scotchman of the better sort; well- 
yead, though quite unlearned in the lore of the schools ; 
somewhat disputatious, yet maintaining a character for 
gorth and integrity that made him deservedly popular. 
From his own country he had brought many a weird 
saperstition, that troubled his wife not a little, as she 
was one of the most matter-of-fact people in the world, 
god could not bear any one to indulge in “whimsies,” 
ag she called such notions. 

«0 Jenny, don’t the old church look beautiful now ?” 
cried Hattie. “One would think the shadows on its 
gray sides were pencilled, they are so fine and black.” 

WDeed, dear, it’s a study, I think often, as I sit here 
alone knitting; and I wish I could see it in print, for I 
don’t think there are many finer places than the old 
church.” 

“Papa thinks there never was such a place,” said 
Hattie. 

“And the good Parson Reed, who was there before 
your papa, Miss Hattie, he’d his study fitted there in- 
stead of his own place. But then, poor man, he’d no 

amily, and they all lie there in the grave-yard, from 
the pretty-faced wife to the three little babies that only 
lived to breathe a few moments. He passed a great 
deal of time there, more than folks thought was for 
his good, but I don’t know; ’twas his way of enjoying 
himself. Where one’s treasures are, you know, one’s 
heart will be, in a way, and I ’spose he felt nearer to 
them.” 

“And he is buried there, too,” said Hattie. “I pass 
his grave every Sunday.” 

“Yes; his life was such a sad one that I hardly felt 
to mourn when he went. I must say I thought the 
Lord would spare him Lily.” 

“Was Lily his child ?” 

“Yes, and a sweet, beautiful thing, too; full of health 
and spirits. Her mother died when she was born, and 
she was the first child that was reared. I don’t wonder 
the man loved her, for she was the fairest bit of sun- 
shine that ever my eyes rested upon, always thought- 
ful for him, and so tender towards him. It was such a 
pretty sight to see her trip by his side on the way to 
the study in the church that he had fitted up, never 
forgetting me. I’m sure I treasured her smile as some- 
thing better than gold.” 

“And how long did she live ?” 

“Till she was seventeen, dear heart.” 

“And then”— 

“Why, then—O, it’s no use telling. You’ve heard 
your father speak of Alexander Byrne,” she added, af- 
tera few moments of thought, seeing the girl’s anxious 


“That man, yes. He’s in jail now, isn’t he ?” 
“In prison for life, my dear. I shall never forget 
that first year he came to study with Parson Reed. 
But there was something then in his assurance and 
proud step that set me out a little against him, I think, 
sill, a finer-looking young man one seldom sees. He’s 
bat young yet, the poor, sinful soul, and to think of his 
throwing himself away !” 
“He didn’t marry that beautiful Lily, I hope,” said 
Hattie, sitting bolt upright and forgetting the shadows. 
“No, dear; it didn’t come to quite that pass. You’re 
young, my dear child, but I trust that the Lord will 
give you wisdom whenever you have a chance of set- 
ting your affections upon one who’s to make your weal 
& woe through life; you'll not take him for his jaunty 
tits and flattering tongue. Better marry the humblest 
and homeliest, for it is a sad, sad thing to die of a bro- 
ken heart.” ’ 
“Then did she die of a broken heart ?” 
“It couldn’t have been of much else, dear, she faded 
away so slowly but surely. It was a great while before 
the would listen to reason when the bank robbery was 
charged upon him. ‘Wasn’t he the nephew of a cler- 
syman ? she said, ‘studying to fit himself for the holy 
ofice It did cut her down, though, to receive no 
Message from him, for if he had but said, ‘I am inno- 
cent,’ I think she’d been living to this day; for nothing 
tiled her before that. And it was no consumption that 
Killed her, only a slow fading away; but he never 
®emed to dare to go that far in wickedness. He had 
Maked every thing on his plans, but had dead failed, 
aad never held his head up afterwards. 
“Well, never mind, it killed her. Mr. Reed used to 
80 by alone, after that, and it was enough to cut one to 
te heart to look into his ‘poor face. Any one could 
&e, though, that the Lord was working out his salva- 
Yon; for such sermons, such searching discourses, I 
Rever heard before nor since. Of course people couldn’t 
knowing what had come over Lily, and it hurt 
him terribly; while at the same time he could not 
the poor child, for he, too, had been deceived. 
ee to wish Lily would rally, and get the red in 


the tried, for her father’s sake. 


CROSSING WITH 


two years. You mind the father and daughter’s name 
are both on the new tombstone.” 

“She died when she was eighteen,” responded Hat- 
tie; ‘only three years older thanI am. Well, I don’t 
think any such thing would kill me, Jenny.” 

“Don’t trust too much in your own strength, my 
child. It’s God has the ordering of our ways, after all; 
and though you may have a stronger spirit He may see 
no more virtue in your strength than in her weakness.” 
“That’s true, Jenny, to be sure,” said Hattie, quietly. 
“But do you know I have always wished I might have 
some trial, that”— 

“Hush, hush, child. I don’t like to hear you talking 
that way. You that never knew scarcely what it was 
to have the smallest wish refused to you. To be sure, 
I’ve often said to myself, if she wasn’t one of the wisest 
children in the world she’d a been spoiled years ago; 
but don’t ask for more than you’ve got. We none of 
us know how we’d bear the cross, and the Lord some- 
times rebukes foolhardiness.” 

“I won’t ask for trouble, then, Jenny. But good-by. 
I’ve one or two more places to go to this afternoon.” 
Hattie tripped away, down through the soft shadows 
she had watched with such pleasure. The trees flung 
their pensile branches lovingly over the dust that had 
been, and in the eyes of God still was, so dear. She 
stopped for a moment before the gravestones under 
which slept the family of Elder Reed, and the tears 
came to her eyes as she thought of the untimely fading 
of the minister’s cherished flower—his only one. 
Suddenly swelled upon the breeze the low, lute-like 
tones of the little organ. Old Father Hennessy had 
gone in for his Monday afternoon practice, and as he 
gave the reins to his fine fancy’ on such occasions, it 
was really a treat to listen to him. The church sat 
back among the graves, its vast congregation of the 
dead extending’ on either side. The house of the old 
sexton stood on the verge of this ground, so far away 
that the loudest notes of the organ were but faintly 
heard, like the mutterings of thunder. 

Hattie paused, was lured by the strains, and crept 
noiselessly into the church. She could see the flaming 
head of the little charity child, who, back towards her, 
rolled to'and fro at his task, and the gray hair of old 
Father Hennessy shaking, now this side, now that, as 
energetically as one of his own trills; but the old or- 
ganist was in his best mood. The organ was his pet; 
his profession his all. To him there was nothing in 
heaven and earth to compare with music. Talk about 
the “golden harps,” and his old, seamed face would 


of gold” fell dully on his ears. 





light up, when ‘“‘Canaan’s land” and “Jerusalem’s streets 


Hattie listened till, lulled by the music, perhaps 


OUR BAGGAGE. 


dread of it all the strength seemed to leave her body. 
The lower windows were set into the church in iron 
frames, so that the ventilation came from above. She 
knew how over careful the old sexton always was in 
locking up, fearful for the plate which was kept in the 
vestry- She was a mile from any habitation save 
that of the nurse, who thought her by this time safely 
at home. Her mind was ina tumult, her frame trem- 
bling with a new and dread fear. Alone in darkness, 
in a place that seemed to her excited imagination a 
yawning tomb, surrounded by the dead, destined to see 
she knew not what of terror and horror, no wonder her 
nerves were shaken. 
The darkness came steadily down, and still there was 
no way of escape. How frightened they would be at 
home! Little Anne would cry for her, and so would 
father and mother, undoubtedly. Her own tears were 
raining down. She hurried to the organ-loft—it was 
left open—seized the bellows, and before their wheez- 
ing breath failed threw on the whole force of the organ. 
This she did again and again, shouting like one frantic, 
all in vain. 

Then occurred to her her own heedless words: 
“T have always wished I might have some trial.” 
Well, here it was. It had taken a form she had never 
dreamed of, and found her alone and helpless. 
And-soon it was dark. Hattie fell on her knees and 
hid her face in her hands. Then she prayed as she had 
never pleaded before. A storm was coming up; the 
wind sighed and screamed in the old churchyard. 


came on. The minister hurried from home, all over 
the town, but nobody knew. Jenny had seen her last, 
and she had spoken of going home. She saw her go 
through the churchyard; that was all the information 
she could give. It. was now nearly midnight. The 
storm was over, but the'wind felt wet, and it was very 
dark. The old sexton trimmed his lantern, and the 
minister, breathless with fears of’he knew not what, 
wandered hither and thither among the now desolate 
green aisles of the dead. 

“It’s verra strange,” muttered the old Scotchman; 
“the organ has been playing of itself. I tould my wife 
so, but though she did na’ deny the sound of it, she 
laughed at my supposings. But I'll be sure, any way; 
it was the organ itself that soughed, an’ not the wind.” 

“The organ, did you say?” queried the minister, 


tice. Have you the key of the church with you ?” 
“It's always aboot me, ye know, minister,” said the 
old sexton. 
“Then we'll look in the church.” 


hurriedly ; “and: it’s Father Hennessy’s day for prac- 


Ne more was said. Soon the great key turned in the 


cheeks again, poor child; but she never did, though 


overcome by the heat, she fell asleep, The music 
wailed its last faltering note. The little child received 
his penny, and came timidly down the gallery stairs 
behind the old organist. Only Hattie, sleeping un- 
heeded, and the softening shadows were left behind. 
The key turned, steps-sounded fora moment along the 
gravelled road, then all was quiet as the grave save the 
faint twittering of birds, that seemed, somehow, to be 
in the roof, and the shrill cry of some cricket, also 
locked up. ’ 

When Hattie waked from her sleep the shadows had 
gathered length and density. Recalling slowly where 
she was, she thrilled from head to, foot with a sudden 





He followed her in 


. 








fear. They could not have gone and left her? At the 


lock, and through the blackness, lit only by that dim 
flame, the father’s voice sounded. 

Never music so sweet: greeted the ears of the trem- 
bling: gitl. Out:of the corner of their own pew, where 
she had crept at last, feeling that something of home 
was there, she emerged, white and faint. % 

“© father,” she cried, half sobbing, “I got asleep| “ ly, Wattie,” I replied. 
here—and—and—I’ll never wish for trials again, no 
matter how small. If something’ hadn 
think I should have gone wild.” 

That “something” was an answer to the most earnest 
prayer that had ever gone up from her lips, that God 
would send to her deliverance. From that hour in the 


*t helped me I 


the conviction of her utter helplessness and dependence 
upon God. And the trial, light as it might seem to 
some, helped her towards the better life. 


ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 

UP SMITR'S RIVER. 
Some ten years ago I jgined a band of forty adventur- 
ers, who made the first settlement on the river Ump- 
qua, the next river of importance on the Oregon coast 
to the Columbia. 
We met with the usual fortunes of pioneers of the 
wilderness. Hard fare and hard work were our daily 
portions, served up with danger enough to render the 
situation sufficiently piquant for the greatest fire-eater 
amongst us, 
Our little assemblage of portable zinc houses, brought 
from San Francisco, was located only a few hundred 
yards from an Indian village, whose inhabitants vastly 
outnumbered our small party; and it was quite certain 
to us that our fish-eating neighbors frequently held 
council on the propriety of a general massacre of the 
white men. 
To this day I believe that we did not owe our safcty 
to any good-will the Indians bore us, but solely to their 
crafty old chief, who knew that he and his people could 
rob us more easily and advantageously by trading than 
by violence. As if this state of things were not bad 
enough, a rash enterprise, into which I indiscreetly 
allowed myself to be led, was the means of exposing 
me to no ordinary perils. 
It happened that one of our party was a vaporing 
little fellow, a French Canadian, whose Christian name 
was Pierre. 
He projected an exploration of Smith’s River, a 
stream of considerable importance, that falls into the 
Ump-qua about eight miles below the latter’s estu- 
ary, and derives its name from an unfortunate trapper 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company who succumbed to an 
Indian attack when trapping on its head-waters many 
years ago. These scant details were all we knew of 
Smith’s River. 
As Pierre could not possibly carry out his project 
single-handed, he fixed upon me as a comrade to ac- 
company him. Accordingly he unfolded his plan tome, 
peinting out the advantages that must accrue to our 
party by our discovery of eligible growths of timber for 
lumbering, or of flat land. 
He was not long in winning me over to his views; 
and, the enterprise once determined on, our prepara- 
tions were soon made. 
They were very simple. 
Our double-barrelled guns, blankets, with a good 
stock of ammunition and provisions, thrown into a ca- 
noe, were pretty nearly all that was requisite. Keep- 
ing our design secret from the rest of our people, we 
paddled off one morning under pretext of joining a 
party who were lumbering on Gardiner’s Island, ten 
miles up the river. We took with us the lightest of the 
canoes, as we had ascertained from the Indians that 
there were several small rapids at the head of Smith’s, ° 
and a heavy one would have been very embarrassing 
at the portages, or places where it would be necessary 
to transport it overland. 
Pierre proposed that we should at once make for 
Smith’s River, paddle down it as far as we could before 
darkness overtook us, and camp on its bank that even- 
ing. 
This I opposed, not considering it prudent to leave 
all our comrades in ignorance of our designs. My par- 





At home they wondered and grew alarmed. Night|ticular friend, Wattie Linn, being one of the party on 


Gardiner’s, I intended to steer there and confide to him 
our intentions. Most fortunately, as it ultimately 
turned out, I carried my point. 
“Don’t ye go,” said Wattie, who was a backwoods- 
man of great experience, when I imparted my intention 
tohim. “This ’coon don’t like the idea, he don’t.” 
“Why not?” I asked; “are you afraid of the Indians 
cutting us off?” : 

“Wal, no; "taint that, though the Injuns air round 
some jest now. Fact is, this hyar hoss don’t kinder 
like yon Frenchman; bet he aint clar grit, by a long 
chalk. Don’t ye go ‘long with him nohow, boy.” 
I declined to take this well-meant caution. Good ad 
vice is mostly unpalatable when against our wishes. 

That night we camped with our friends on the island; 
but I-could not help noticing that Wattic seemed 
strangely out of sorts, and was any thing but the frank- 
hearted mountain boy he usually was. All evening 
he sat moodily smoking his pipe by the shanty fire,. 
apparently lost in thought; and I felt guiltily conscious 
that my headstrong persistence in the exploring expedi- 
tion had caused this change in his demeandr.. To my 
astonishment, it was the pressure of his hand that woke 
me at so early an hour the next morning that it was 
not daybreak. 

“Air ye still bound up thar ?” he: demanded, indicat- 
ing Smith’s River by a motion of his head in that diree- 
tion 


“Wal, then, I cale’late ye’d better clar out right 
away. Thar’s them on this island as ye’d best cache 
yer trail from.” 

“Who may they be?” I asked, with a certain feeling 
ofa . 





darkness and solitude she dated her first awakening to 


“Injuns, and bad ones at that,” was lis reply. 
| Arousing Pierre;without satisfying him for my 
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reasons for this early alerte, we got our things together 
and launched the canoe. Pierre bad already taken his 
place at the bows, and my foot was in the stern-sheets, 
when Wattie, who had hitherto watched our proceed- 
ings in silence, laid his hand on my arm and drew me 
aside. 

“Now, boy,” he whispered, emphatically, “I can’t go 
with you; but mind this, now; guess it'll take nigh 
four days to get up Smith’s, for thar’s a freshet in the 
river; but a day’s paddling ‘ill bring ye back, right 
smart down tide. Now give yer word to be back hyar 
by six days at the latest, that is, if ye kin.” 

“I promise, Wattie.” 

“Good, again, boy! If so be ye meet trouble, and 
hey’ to quit the canoe outright, even if ye’ve got to fit 
for it, make tracks down the right bank of the river 
when ye push for ‘hum’ (home.) Don’t forgit this—the 
right bank of the river.” 

That skilled backwoodsman and stark hunter’s last 
words made a strange impression on me as we shot 
forth into the dark river. Could lin honor have re- 
treated from my engagements with Pierre, I should 
certainly have done so. 

“What is that?’ I asked, as, having paddled ahead 
for a few hundred yards, a spark of fire showed in our 
rear, a little way over to starboard. 

“Camp, fire,” replied Pierrg. “Injuns on Gardiner’s 
—sans doule—whoop!” And my mate, who had inher- 
ited much of the mercurial temperament of his country- 
men, gave vent to his feelings by a flourish of his pad- 
dle, and a loud slogan of defiance that echoed amid the 
surrounding mountains far and wide. I could not pre- 
vent this stupid demonstration; but I felt now that 
Wattie’s well-meant precaution to get us away from the 
island unknown to the Indians had been taken in vain. 

As we shaped our course up this river, which proba- 
bly no white men but ourselves had ever before navi- 
gated, I shook off the unpleasant feelings which had 
hitherto besct me, and began to appreciate the novelty 
of my position. Coming to a portion of the bank which 
seemed favorable for camping purposes, we landed and 
cooked breakfast. Then after paddling several miles 
against the freshet,, we went ashore and camped for 
the night. After a hearty supper we hauled the canoe 
ashore, wrapped our blankets around us, and were soon 
asleep by the camp fire. 

It was now early in October, and the first rain of the 
winter season, which had caused a freshet in the river, 
had fallen two or three days previously. Next morn- 
ing we came across some carefully extinguished em- 
bers on the left bank of the river. Examining the 
“signs,” we found that a large party of Indians had 
camped here on the previous night, and as we had not met 
them coming down, they must assuredly have gone up 
stream this morning. 

On the third day, without meeting any further adven- 
ture, we camped for the night just below the first rapid. 
Since our discovery of their camp, we had seen nosigns 
of the Indians. About the middle of the night, as near 
as I could guess, when I was in a state of half somno- 
lency, half wakefulness, suddenly a dry twig snapped 
near me, and I became aware of the presence of the 
fish-like smell peculiar to the Indian of the Pacific. I 
opened my eyes, and by the flickering light of the camp 
fire saw bending over me Wah-kia-na, a petty chief of 
the Ump-quas. 1 sprang to my feet, but the Indian 
disappeared. I looked around the camp. Nothing 
seemed disturbed. Close at hand lay the canoe, and 
near it our property, piled just as we had left it. Wak- 
ing up my mate, I communicated to him what had oc- 
curred, and was any thing but pleased to note that he 
was certainly not endowed with Napoleonic “two 
o’clock in the morning courage.” He exhibited consid- 
erable perturbation of mind as I took a brand from the 
fire and pointed out the tracks made by the naked feet 
of the Indian in the yielding soil of the bank. 

“Peste!” he ejaculated, becoming more “hybrid” in 
his speech, as he always did un the pressure of ex- 
citement, “Je n’aime pas ces varmints—c’est dangereuse. 
Guess we'd best vamos a Vinstant.” 

“We can't move from here till daylight,” I replied, 
coldly. “There are too many snaga in the river to 
admit of piloting the canoe safely down stream in the 
dark.” ‘This fact being unanswerable, we both kept 
weary vigil till the eastern sky grew grey, when we 
cooked our breakfast and prepared to depart. 

The prospect of soon reaching home again put us in 
excellent spirits as we glided down the rapid stream. 
We had, however, only made two or three miles when 
we approached an elbow in the river where it shot off 
almost at right angles to its former course. As we 
turned the bend, what was our astonishment to per- 
ceive that we were abreast of a large Indian camp, 
pitched on the river’s bank! The moment its dark- 
colored occupants beheld us, with one accord they 
rushed down to the water’s edge, and threw themselves 
some into canoes, others into the water, and the whole 
paddled or swam after us in full pursuit, 

Had I at this crisis been properly seconded by Pierre, 
we should have been able to make a stand and perhaps 
beat them off. But that individual stood paralyzed 
with terror. When I told him to follow my example 
and pick up his gun, which lay loaded at the bot- 
tom of the canoe, he could only murmur out a few 
words in the most piteously abject manner possible. I 
saw that our only chance of escape was by land. I 
therefore betook myself to. my paddle, and urged the 
canoe to the nearest bank. Then I seized my gan, and, 
hastily thrusting some ammunition into the breast of 
my blue shirt, I sprang ashore and fied. The dis- 
gust I felt for Pierre’s cowardice induced me to leave 
that worthy to his own devices. As I strained up the 
wooded mountain side he passed me with the bound of 
a scared kangaroo and was soon out of sight. 

I rested for a few moments, and tried to note the 
signs of pursuit. To my astonishment, I could neither 
see nor hear my pursuers. Much relieved, I continued 
my retreat, heading, as near as I could, in an opposite 
direction to. the river; and as evening fell, I found my- 
self on the banks of a small rivulet. Here I made up 
my mind to camp for the night, and threw myself on 
the turf, completely wearied by my exertions, and slept 
soundly. 

When I awoke at daybreak I found myself cold and 
stiff, and desperately hungry. 

J did not dare.to shoot any game, so I proceeded to 





follow the course of the little stream—why or where- 
fore I hardly knew—and it had led me into a low, 
marshy bottom, fringed with thicket, when suddenly I 
heard a cracking of brushwood ia my front. I sunk 
behind the prostrate trunk of an old pine. The noise 
approached nearer, and I was afraid that a grizzly bear 
or panther was at hand, when, to my great relief, I de- 
tected the voice of a biped, which plaintively ex- 
claimed, 

“Ah! je suis desole, sure as there’s snakes in Virgin- 
ny!” 

Could it be possible? Pierre, himself, andin very bad 
case, indeed! Our mutual congratulations exchanged, 
my unfortunate comrade proceeded to give me 4 recital 
of his mishaps since we parted. The Indians, it seems, 
had followed up his trail, and it was only by means of 
an artifice in wading down a friendly stream, and thus 
throwing them off the scent, that he had escaped. 
Since then he had not dared to rest, but had walked 
about till now, when he was on the point of fainting 
with fatigue and hunger. “And your gun, where is 
it?” Linquired, as he ended. Tomy disgust, I found 
that in his confusion he had left it in the canoe. In 
examining my flasks I was taken aback to find that, 
though I had plenty of balls, shot and caps, the powder 
was very low, and there were but half a dozen charges 
left. While Pierre slept like a tired hound, I paced 
about and sat down alternately, in the vain attempt to 
puzzle out “what to do, and how to do it.” In my in- 
decision Wattie Linn’s emphatic advice on parting oc- 
curred to me, and my mind was made up in an instant. 
“T’ll follow down the right bank of Smith’s, if I have to 
fight the whole tribe of fish-eaters single-handed,” I 
exclaimed aloud. The day waned, and Pierre still 
slept; but I now awoke him. 

It was not till the afternoon of the morrow that we 
again struck Smith’s River: and, to our intense relief, 
there was not the least sign of an Indian upon it. But 
now a difficulty occurred. We were on the left hand 
bank, and it would be therefore neccessary to cross the 
river. There was nothing for it but a swim; so, plac- 
ing our clothes, gun, etc.,on a small raft constructed 
of branches, we took to the water, and, pushing the raft 
before us, after having been swept at least half a mile 
down stream by the rapid current, we effected the pas- 
sage in safety and camped for the night. 

A goose, it is said, saved the Capitol of Rome; but a 
similar bird now got us into great trouble. I shot a 
wild goose on the river on the morrow, but, as soon as 
the report of my gun rang loudly through the moun- 
tains, I felt conscious that I had done a foolish thing in 
thus risking the betrayal of our whereabouts. My fears 
were not unfounded. Ina few minutes after the shot 
I marked a smoke rising nearly opposite our position 
from the other side of the river, then another farther 
off inland, and a third a long way up stream on our side 
of the bank. They were indubitably signal-fires, 

There was nothing but a stampede left for us. Swift- 
ly as possible on we pressed through the vast wilder- 
ness of silent and uninhabited mountains. By a rough 
guess, some forty or fifty miles lay bétween us and our 
home. Toiling onwards till sundown, we only allowed 
ourselves a very few hours’ sleep before we were again 
en route, shaping our course in the obscurity of early 
morning as best we could by the river and stars. This 
made the seventh day since we had left Gardiner’s Is]l- 
and; and I now remembered that I had promised 
Wattie Linn to be back on the sixth day, if all went 
well, 

The great fatigue and privation to which we were ex- 
posed soon began to tellon us. Not the least of our 
evils was the want of good and sufficient food. We 
should have fared even worse than we did, had it not 
been for the luxurious growth of wild berries we found 
in the mountains. 

I shall not easily forget the events of our seventh day 
of travel; a day unfortunately too vividly impressed in 
my imagination. For miles and miles we had struggled 
forwards through savage and darkly wooded defiles, 
when suddenly the scene changed as if by magic, and 
we looked down into a little smiling valley, with a 
rivulet, an offshoot of Smith’s, winding through fresh 
herbage. 

Following up the rivulet to its confluence with Smith’s, 
I determined to camp on the grassy delta formed by 
the two streams. It was a lovely littlespot. But what, 
perhaps, pleased me most, were its capabilities for de- 
fence, if we were called on to make a stand against the 
Indians. With two thirds of our position protected by 
water, the rest was perfectly flat to the base of the 
mountain, while on this even surface there was not 
so much as a tree behind which a skulking savage 
might conceal his advance upon ourcamp. It was nec- 
essary now to shoot something for our support, for we 
were almost prostrate from hunger. I soon came upon 
the fresh tracks of a deer, and was cautiously following 
them up, when suddenly upon my strained ear there 
came a sound, followed by another that sent the blood 
rushing to my heart, and I all but fell to the ground 
with intense emotion. 

The first sound was a gun-shot; but it was not that 
that thrilled through me like a sharp knife: it was the 
low cry, dulled by distance, indeed, but nevertheless 
indubitably the cry of a human being in distress, that 
followed it. 

With a nameless horror upon me, I dashed wildly on 
my return tracks. When I reached the camp, Pierre 
lay prostrate by the fire, bleeding from a shot lodged in 
his right side. A momentary examination of my mate 
showed me that he was not yet dead. Ten yards from 
where my comrade lay I found the lair of his assassin, 
and his broad trail, trending away wo the mountains. 

A reconnoissance of our position determined me how 
to act. At a short distance from us the bank of the 
little rivulet dipped suddenly, and then formed a small 
ledge, several yards long, but hardly one broad, almost 
on a level with the water. Here I concluded to make 
my last stand for life or death. In fact, this little ledge 
was the only tenable point at hand. It had the double 
advantage of affording cover from an enemy to the front, 
while our rear was protected by the stream, very deep 
and rapid at this point. I transported Pierre to this 
little ledge. 

I proceeded next to pull up, trample down, or burn 





@ good deal of the long grass in our immediate neigh- 





borhood, thus forming a kind of glacis for about fifty 


yards in front and on each side of us, which would have 
the effect of preventing a sudden surprise, and allow of 
my using my gun with effect, in the event of theenemy 
trying a rush. 

As the evening grew darker, I noted the “signs” 
around and above us, To my great astonishment, a small 
pencil of light showed itself on the mountain-top oppo- 
site to us, and shortly afterwards there appeared another 
high up on the range in our rear. I read the worst 
from these signal-fires; for such evidently they were. 

They showed that we were entirely surrounded; and 
the Indians deemed themselves so secure of their prey 
that they did not even care to resort to their usual tac- 
tics of secrecy. At length it had grown so dark that 
one could see but very few paces around, when some- 
thing whistled sharply over my head. I knew by the 
sound that this “something” was an arrow, sent from 


one of the small but effective bows of an Oregon Indian, sid 


composed of whalebone and wood joined together by 
string made of the sinews of the deer. 

Soon two or three missiles of a similar description 
followed suit in quick succession, but, from the nature 
of our position, not inflicting the slightest harm on us. 
Beyond this there was not the sign of the presence ofa 
foe. Getting accustomed, however, to the darkness, I 
was soon able to note four or five objects on the ground, 
apparently logs of wood, at the extremity of my glacis. 
There were certainly no logs when I had cleared the 
ground of grass, and the truth began to dawn upon me. 
These apparent logs were neither more nor less than 
crawling savages! Quick as lightning the right hand 
barrel of my piece spoke out, There was acry, ascram- 
ble, the guast logs became erect and vanished, and the 
glacis was clear again. 

Half an hour of breathless anxiety now passed away. 
The report of my piece, together with the slight chilli- 
ness of the autumn evening, aroused Pierre to conscious- 
ness. But I had no time to attend to him. I saw that 
a crisis in our fate was rapidly approaching. The tall 
grass around the open space soon showed dark objects 
in its midst, while men spoke to each other in a lan- 
guage I could not understand. I guessed that the In- 
dians were encouraging each other to charge. Should 
I be unable to repel the threatened advance, we were 
lost. To attemptit I should be compelled to fire my 
last two shots. I had recharged the right barrel. 

“ Dites donc, mon ami!” murmured Pierre in this mo- 
ment, ‘le batteau! voila le batteau!” and he pointed to 
the stream in our rear. 

There, truly, a canoe full of men was paddling noise- 
lessly but swiftly up to us. “Surrounded! cut off! all 
is lost!” I ejaculated. 

‘Hist, boys! hist!” whispered a voice from the bows 
of the canoe. 

Marvellous interposition! it was the voice of Wattie 
Linn. Reprieved, reprieved, at the last moment! 

“Catch hold o’ this hyar line, and haul us in smart,” 
Wattie continued, in the same subdued voice, as he 
threw me a rope; “and now you Jeff, Harry, Dave, on 
to the shore, all of you; get well under the bank and 
handle yer shootin’-guns. Sure as shootin,’ yon copper- 
colored beggars are going in forarush. Keep in cover 
and don’t let a word slide, for your lives. Hyar they 
come, allinaheap. Now, boys, stand by to give ’em 
goss!” 

And sure enough, at this moment the Indians broke 
cover, rushed into the open ground, and charged upon 
us. “Fire!” shouted our leader, and as he gave the 
word, a bright line of flame from our five pieces glanced 
above the bank behind which we knelt, and five leaden 
messengers sped forth on their errand of destruction 
and death. 

Surprised, utterly overwhelmed, the dark crowd 
reeled back, then broke and fled, leaving one of their 
number writhing on the ground. It was now our turn 
to charge, and we did so with such effect that the enemy 
scattered far and wide, each intent only on securing his 
personal safety. In a few minutes not an Indian wasto 
be seen save the one that lay on the sward. As we 
returned from following the others we gathered round 
him, and I recognized in the corpse that lay before me 
the well known form of Wah-kia-na. 

“Guess we war only jest in time for the ‘muss,’ 
young fellar,’ grinned Wattie, as we shook hands, when 
all the turmoil was over. 

“In the very nick of time,” I replied. 

“Guessed you war in trouble, boy, when the sixth 
day came and yedidn’t showin camp. Besides, when I 
heered that Injun runners were coming backwards and 
forwards into the red-skins’ ranche, 1 knowed you war 
in fur it, and it war time to track up the right bank of 
the river to make ye out. We'd hev been with ye afore 
but we hed to send for the canoe to Ump-qua.” 

“I owe you a life, Wattie,” I replied. 





THE GRATEFUL CAT. 


Not long ago there lived in Roxbury a little boy, 
twelve years old, who had a favorite cat of the same 
age as himself. The cat had been given to the little bo 
when an infant; and they had grown up together. Al- 
though the boy was still quite a youngster, r pussy 
had become quite old for a cat—so old that her ears no 
longer stood up, but drooped forward on her face, mak- 
ing her look very oddindeed. All these long years the 
boy had treated the cat with great kindness, and had 
shared a a@ meal with her. Pussy knew well and 
loved her little master; and whenever he had a nice 
morsel she quickly found it out, and came hopping and 
purring for her share. She was as bright as a mas- 
ter, who was a very bright boy, and, what is much 
more, as generous as he was bright. She nevercame in 
vain for a portion of the many good things which this 
kind-hearted boy received from his many friends. 

Some people say that cats have no gratitude; that 
or never remember their friends, or those who feed 
and treat them well. Perhaps what we have to say 
may show that puss has not always deserved such a 
it happe ed time that th 

med on a@ e 6 boy fell sick of a 
severe fever, and had to be taken ton, his own room 
to another of the house, and put into a darkened 

t was not long before pussy noticed that 
her litthe masjer was absent, and astonished all the 
family with her distressed anxious attempts to find 
w ne ana of him. a length she found his 
apartment, and, watching her opportunity, obtained 
admission. After slowly searching about the room, she 
Sprung upon the bed, walked carefully about her sick 
friend, kissed him, and then laid herself down by his 
side. Finding that he did not notice or pat her (for he 
was very sick) she soon left the bed and took a 


——. 
When the doctor came, puss kept her eye 

and seemed to wonder what that + seen en Eat y 
with her friend. The next time, she got up, and? 
long steps, as if stretching herself, and uttering — 
longed purr, marched towards the doctor. Stop Pro. 
moment at his side, she gazed earnestly upon hin ss 
then jumped into his lap. Seated there, she loon 
wistfully towards the little sick boy, and then j ~ 
doctor’s . After seeming to say, - 





take 
my kind friend, she purred awhile, and then here! 


down, and her place by the’ fire. Th 
was obliged to come many times, for the little on 
sick many days; and every — 
peated the same perfomances. vr 
Now the little boy had many dear friends who 
very anxious for his safety, and came very often to 
him. He-was very glad to see them all. But no — 
of these many visits gave him greater satisfaction th: 
those genuine expressions of regard so frequently sho." 
by his favorite cat. All his kindness to her was mo, 
than repaid by every such approach of hers to hig te 
e 


time he came, p 


His interest in her movements tended greatly to 
guile many of the tedious hours of confinemeni and tp 
soften many of the discomforts of disease. As the litt) 
boy recovered, pussy seemed to share the great joy t 
the household, and again received from his hands he 
portion of the nice things which were brought to him 
He knew very well what morsels would please her and 
he always gave her the very best, no matter how hun. 
gty he was himself. He would rather have gone with, 
out than that she should not haveherpart. He thought 
that she deserved all he could do to make her happy 
and he was willing to make any reasonable sactibee 
for her comfurt.— Assistant, 1853. 
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TO THE CHILDREN. 


Dear little children, where’er you be, 
ho are watched and cherished tenderly 
By father and by mother; 
Who are comforted by the love that lies 
In the kindly depths of a sister's eyes, 
Or the helpful words of a brother: 





I charge you, by the years to come, 
When some shall be far away from your home, 
And some shall be gone forever; 
By all you will have to feel at the last, 
hen you stand alone and think of the past, 
That you speak unkindly never! 


For cruel words, nay, even less, 
Words sqehen only in thoughtlessness, 
Nor kept against you after; 
If they made the face of a mother sad, 
Or a tender sister's heart less,glad, 
Or checked a brother's laughter ; 


Will rise again, and they will be heard, 
And every thoughtless, foolish word 
That ever your lips have spoken, 
After the lapse of years and years, 
Will wring from you such bitter tears 
As fall when the heart is broken. 


May you never, never have to say, 

When a wave from the past on some dreary day 
Its wrecks at your feet is strewing, 

“My father had not been bowed so low, 

Nor my mother left us long ago, 
But for deeds of my misdoing!” 


May you never stand alone to weep 
Where a little sister lies asleep, 
With the flowery turf upon her, 
And know you would have gone down to the depd 
To save one curl of her shining head t 
From sorrow or dishonor; 


Yet have to think, with bitter tears, 
Of some little sin of your childish years, 
Till your soul is anguish riven; 
And cry, when there comes no word or smile. 
“I sinned, but I loved you all the while, , 
And I wait to be forgiven!” 


May you never say of a brother dear, 
“Did I do enough to aid and cheer, 
Did I try to help ang guide him? 
Now the snares of the World about him lie. 
And if unhonored he live and die, - 
I shall wish I were dead beside him!” 


Dear little innocent, precious ones, 
Be loving, dutiful daughters and sons, 
To fathers and to mothers; 
And, to save yourselves from the bitter pain 
That comes when regret and remorse are vain, 
Be good to one another. Pua@se Caz 


A TRUE STORY. 


“Can you direct me to Mr. William Egg’s?” said I 
one morning to a smart shopman, who was loitering at 
the door of a showy store, in the principal street of s 
town in Ireland, in which, for a few months, I once rm 





ed. 

I had been told by two or three persons that Billy 
Egg’s was the best shop in the place; for that he being 
& general dealer on a very large scale, I should be sure 
to get “every thing in the world” there. Moreover, ! 
had been instructed that he sold good articles at 3 
= rate; and being a stranger, I felt truly glad thet 
Ihad been recommended to a tradesman on whom I 
could confidently rely. 

“Can you direct me to Mr. Egg’s?” I repeated, see 
ing that the smart shopman was so much occupied é& 
ther in admiring his window or his own person, that kk 
had not at first attended to my question. 

“I know no such person, ma’am,” he replied, rather 
sharply ; and as I now perceived that the house bor 
the evidence of fresh paint and recent alterations, it 0¢ 
curred tome that the smart shopkeeper might be 1 
new comer, and ignorant of the old residents. 

Nothing daunted, I next entered the shop of a neigh 
boring bookseller, and repeated my inquiries, but with 
no better success. 

I then made my way to that of a milliner; and 
though a young girl, who was busily engaged with he 
needle, looked up for amoment with an arch: smile, and 
then turned away, as 1 plainly perceived, to repress § 
hearty laugh, hergmistress dismissed me with the ¢i 
pression of her opinion “that no snch person lived it 
that town, nor, she believed, in any other. 

I felt a little puzzled to know what the girl found 
ridiculous in my simple question, and wondered if my 
repeated disappointments had given me a forlorn aif. 
“At any rate,” thought I, “this Mr. Egg is not so ge 
erally known as I expected to find him. I had better 
walk up the street, and try if Ican discover any our 
ward indications of his abode.” 

I spent a w half hour in this endeavor, and as # 
now seemed evident to me that no considerable shop 
could belong to the object of my search, I lowered my 
tone in addressing an old apple woman who sat belt 
a — covered with her stores at the corner of t 
street. 

“Pray, can you direct me to Billy Egg’s?” I asked, 
dropping the Mr. altogether, and adopting the familiar 
term which had been used to me. 

“Qch, then, to be shure I will, an’ welcome, if it w# 
a mile off; but there it’s just furnint ye—-that big, 
shop there, wid de big letthers gilt wid goold over 


big windees.” 
“My good woman,” I replied, “I am afraid you mus 
William Carter. 


be mistaken; the name there is r 
“Och, don’t I know that, but they call him Billy Eee 
because all he has—and half the town that’s his—cal® 
out of an egg.” ld 
An exclamation of surprise escaped me, and the 
woman continued—“Och, but well he desarves it, 
he is a dacent man, and good tothe poor, God ror] 
him every day he rises, and make the heavens his 


at last!” l 
‘As I took part of her speech asa hint to myrelh 


gave her ——_ and believing that there was 
story worth the hearing, I begged my new acquaintan® 
to call on me in the evening and relate it instead of 





place 
near the fire, attentively watching th ove! 
about the room. .~ A Y Pont boy 


hit 
dering her business and mine by listening to it at thas 
moment; ough I suspect she would have been 


. 
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= — 
oth to have given me a full and particular ac-| for 
s es there and then, for’she told me she-knew every 
with # circumstance “concarning him and his.” 
pro I proceeded without further delay to the “big, gran 
nga | ghop,” where I saw in the master the veritable Biil 
and . He was a fine, portly personage, with a pa 
ked open countenance, and it was evident,he could not have 
ithe acquired his nickname from bearing even the most re- 
reof mote resemblance to anegg. He served me himself 
ped | with zeal and civility, and my purchases were soon 
leted. i 
= inthe evening my old apple woman was true to her | M 
yre appointment, and from her I gathered the following 
iculars : 
Were pwiliam Carter was a poor boy, the eldest of a large 
D See ily, who, with their mother, were left destitute by 
‘one | the death of their father. Their poor neighbors were 
than § charitable, as the poor, to their credit be it spoken, so 
1own MB often are; and one took one child, and one another, un- 
more til something could be thought of and done for their 
bed- § subsistence. William had made the most of the seanty 
schooling his father had afforded him, and could reada 
0 be He was, moreover, a steady, hard-working boy ; 
nd t> yet the only occupation he was able to obtain was that 
little of tending @ cow on the border of a large bog. In re- 
oy of M turn for this service, he was comfortably lodged and 
3 her fed, and for a time the clothes he had were sufficient. 
him, e was in the habit of saving any scraps of printed 
rand which fell in his way, and by means of these he 
hun § somewhat improved in his reading; for while the cow 
with. was munching away, little Billy had ample time for his 


studies, without neglecting ‘her either, for he madea 
int of looking: out for the sweetest grass and leading 
to it. 

By his care and attention he gave such satisfaction 
to his employer that by the time his clothes were worn 
out he was allowed wages sufficient to replenish them; 
and his good behavior gaye such confidence and re- 
gpectability to’ his family, that a neighboring farmer 
engaged one of his younger brothers in a capacity sim- 
ilar to his own. 

One day this farmer gave Billy a newly laid goose’s 
ogg, thinking it might make him a good meal, and be 
something of a dainty, and asa sort of return for an 
actof good nature and watchfulness on Billy’s part; he 
having noticed that a certain gate leading to the kitchen 

en had been left open, he took the preeaution to 
dose it, thereby preventing the incursion of a greedy 
sow and her interesting family, which would undoubt- 
edly have played the part of the Goths in that flourish- 


spot. 
™, is very likely that Billy’s first impulse was to beil 
his egg and eat it; but a moment's réflectior convinced 
him that ‘this would be conduct very like that of the 
boy in the fable, who slaughtered the goose that laid 
olden eggs. But how to hatch his egg—for this was 
what he thought of—became now the question. 
The good woman of the house noticed that Billy was 
unusually silent at supper-time, and thought at first 
that some disaster must have happened. She learned, 
however, that the cow had her customary bed of soft 
heather, which it was Billy’s pride to pick for her, ard 
had oe as carefully attended to as usual in every 
cular. 
We ought to mention that Billy was a great favorite 
with his mistress; and perhaps he had won her heart 
by the care and attention he bestowed at every spare 
moment on one of her little ones, who was a very sick- 


















































id | the nursery 


2 OU; 
calls, 4 be su! d M the i 
you ma) re; an 4 nurse, was in 
ith two younger children; so Archie had 
drawn Janie aside and suggested to her the brilliant 
plan of water from the window on all the 
rs-by. ‘It is but just to say that Janie demurred a 
ittle, but Archie over-persuaded her, as he always did. . 
Their mother’s room was in the thitd story, and to that | 
they resorted, and had already deluged two gentlemen’s 
hats, and spoiled one lady’s bonnet, when the Grand 


i 
; 


ufti . 
“She’s "most here,” said Janie, drawing in her head, 
after a careful survey; ‘“‘she has a beautiful face, if she 
is old, Archie. It’s almost a pity, I think, to throw wa- 
ter on her.” 
«0. =. hart — Mee pel an rng the 
mug?’ She goes s0 slow, it’s prime ake your he 
in flek, Janie—there ?” ~ 
e mug was empty, and thé old lady’s bonnet well 
saturated with water. 
“Pester, pester!” cxclaimed she, in the pleasantest of 
tones, as she felt a gentle moisture on the top of her 
head; who would have thought of it thawing so just 
here;” and stopping directly under the windows, she 
took her handkerchief from the “huge muff,” and 
wiped the top of her bonnet carefully. 
Drip, drip! Archie was “at it again.” 
tempting, to see her standing right there! 
“Dear me, dear me,” said the old lady again, in her 
leasant, murmuring tone; ‘I must hurry on, or I shall 
= drowned, perhaps. I must tell Jane that she has a 
rude house.” Then she moved on a pace or two till 
she came to the flight of stone steps leading up to the 
Reeds’ door. 
Archie’s round chin suddenly drew down into a point, 
and his small eyes dilated to a wonderful size. “Look 
out, Janie,” he exclaimed, drawing her to the window, 
“she’s coming in here to tell of us—what shall we do?” 
“Hide ?” inquired Janie, anxiously. 
“If we should tell Ellen, when she goes to the door,” , 
said ne not noticing Jane’s query, “she'll be sure 
to tell.” 
“I know it,” sighed Janie. 
“If she does tell Ellen,” began Archie—but at that 
moment Ellen opened the door. 

“A lady in the parlor to see the childers,” was all she 
said. 
“I won’t go down!” cried Archie, stamping his foot. 
“OQ, yes,” pleaded Janie; “I don’t believe she knows 

we did it—she didn’t look cross a bit.” 
“You can go if you like, but I sha’n’t stir a step to be 
scolded like an abject slave.” 
At this Janie’s face wore a look of great dismay. “I’m 
sure I don’t want to be scolded,” she said, “it isn’t the 
greatest pleasure that ever was.” 
“Well, perhaps she won’t scold,” said selfish Archie, 
“but I’m not going down.” 

“J guess Pll go,” said Janie, thoughtfully, “she 
looked so kind ;” and down stairs she tripped. 
. “And so this is little Jane,” said the pleasant old 
lady, as Janie advanced slowly into the room. “I sup- 
pose you don’t remember me ?” 
“No, ma’am,” said Janie, bashfully 
“Well, I’m your great-aunt; and I’ve seen you time 
and time again, but I’ve been out West these five years, 
with Esther—my daughter, dear. Doyou like candy ?” 
“OQ, O!” cried Janie, as out of the great muff came 


It was so 


































t to be—when I tell you what Archie and’: longer on the steps, but stole away and cried as she 
were doing. Their mother was out, making |’ thought about Lulu. Blessed little Lulu! Ma 


~.. No other receipt is given. 


a? A COMIC LITTLE MONTHLY, 


she 
long have a place in the brick school-house, and may 
Alice, and Bell, and Nettie, and Lizzie, and Emma, and 
poor little Mariana, often sit on the steps, and tell what 
they like her for. May I, too, sometimes be there to 
listen. And may all my young readers be like my 
darling Lulu. 





POLAND'S 
Magic Bilious Powders. 


This preparation is the discovery of the Rev. J. W. POLAND, 
formerly the Pastor of the Baptist church in Goffstown, N. H., 
and a man dearly beloved by that d fon thr 
New England. He was obliged to leave the pulpit and study 
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Where is my Receipt? 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Oompanion. 





AUTUMN is again upon us, and soon Winter will clasp us in 
his frigid embrace. Beware of Coughs and Colds; they often ter- 
minate in Consumption. Cor's CotUGn Batsam isa pleasant but 
certain remedy. It is excellent for Croup among the children. 


MERRY AND WISE, 





CONTAINS 
THE PHUNNIEST MATTER OUT, 
ALL FOR 15 CTS. A YEAR. 


Box 18, Station G, N. Y. 


Address 
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DR. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM Is warranted to cure Dys- 
entery, Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus. J¢ has done so for the 
past twenty-five years, and it will prove efficacious to those who 
will try its virtues. We know whereof we do testify, and believe 
that we are doing the public good in endorsing it, Rt. Rev. Bisu- 
op SoutTua@ats, and also Rev. JaMEs PorveR, D. D., of N. Y., of 
the Methodist Book Concern, recommend it. Keep a bottle on 
hand—it costs but 25 cents, and may save a doctor's bill, and pos 

sibly, life itself. Itis sure and safe. 
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SEA-SIDE BOARDING SCHOOL, 


For Misses, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. Delightful Ocean view, 
pure air and sea bathing, in connection with a happy home, mo- 


therly care and physical training. Mrs. H. B. PRATT. 
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DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA AND CHOLERA, 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents, 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N.Y, 
and others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 
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dicine to save his own life, and his MAGIC POWDERS are 
one of the most wonderful discoveries of modern times. It is 


The Great Liver and Bilious Remedy! 


which completely throws in the shade all other discoveries in 
medicine; and it affords him much gratification that they re- 
ceive the unanimous approbation of all who have tested them. 
The Magic Bilious Powders are a 


PosirrvE Cure For Liver CompLaint! 
in {ts most aggravated form, and an immediate corrector of all 
BILIOUS CLERANGEMENTS! 
Excellent for 
HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 


A SALLOW SKIN, DROWSINESS, DIZZINESS, HEART- 
BURN, PALPITATION, 


And a most wonderful 


Cure and Preventive of Fever and Ague ! 


(We advise all who are troubled with this fearful malady 
to always keep the Powders on hand ready for immediate use.) 

Here are a few important particulars :— 

1st.—They are the Great Specific for all Bilious Affections. 

ae are the only known remedy that will cure Liver- 


Complain 


3p.—They are the only known remedy that will cure Con- 
stipation. 


4tH.—The Powders are so thorough in their operation that 
one package will be all that the majority of those using them 
will require to effect a cure. 


5TH.—They are a mild and pleasant yet the most effectual 
cathartic known. 


6TH.—They are the cheapest and best medicine extant, as 
they can be sent by mail to any part of the globe for the price, 
50 cents. . 


Circulars, containing certificates, information, &c., sent to 
any part of the world free of charge. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, or by mail on application to 
C. G. CLARK & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Price, 50 Cents per Box. 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, Boston, 
New England Agents. 34—l2teow 





Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure! 





This GREAT REMEDY for all diseases of the 

















1 ly, fretful pe but ain mae or other, was always | the nicest - Fupeiene cate, Siewet by ary of DR. BICKNELL’S SYRUP! STOMACH 
most quickly pacified by Billy. She soon learned the| all sorts and sizes, and “that’s for Archie, and that’s é a 3 — +h Bal- 
ause of his thoughtful silence, and kindly offered to| for Janie, and that’s for Matty, and that’s for the baby,” THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, pe or pte re ne he ae nage 
remove two or.three eggs from under a duck which was | said the old lady over and over again, till Janie was} Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, baitica titasanih tee 'tiak wach Mad bation aeania Ae thing 
then sitting, and give their place to her cowboy’s single | almost beside herself with joy. Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, | | y 
> amt ’ Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CURE or no pay. Is pure-| rut chloroform. 
qeasure. “And now, dear,” said the cheery old lady, “I'll take | jy vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly The almost daily testimony from various parts of the coun- 
This was the foundation of William Carter’s fortune; | off my bonnet, for I’m going to stay tillto-morrow. “It| aromatic, very pleasant to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects, eeacit to: tiektnee Gi : i pas a Oe 
and it is worthy of remark, that both the gift of the | thaws badly by your house, my dear, and I’ve got my | Warms and strengthens the system, acts like a charm, affording | "9 pomp me bat iio ae bo ee ee 
egg, and the opportunity of hatching it, he owed to acts | poor old head a little wet, but I guess I’ll take no cold.” | Slmost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the | disordered stomach it will not speedily cure. 
af thoughtful good nature on his own 5 At this Janie’s bright face grew clouded. ‘‘Here,”| piease send for circular. Try it. Prepared only by EDWARD ee . 
' i eBil i i 7 it gh renered only 2 Ph End d Use it! 
In due time the gosling appeared, and Billy fed it from | said she, heaping all the presents in her great-aunt’s| SUTTON, Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New ysiclans Lndorse an 86 1U: 
his own scanty fare, taking it with him when he was|lap, “I can’t take ’em. It was Archie and I—we| York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agents. Mini . Testi f ite EG ' 
herding. By oe . became a large, fat goose, and | poured water = acd gs al sad tees thi . : 20—6m nisters give Lestimony of its cacy | 
its owner was offered half-a-crown for it. “O, well, well, dear; I don’t think I’ve en. co) , my 
But he had a higher ambition for it than this, and he | and you wanted a little fun, I dare say; but you must MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP And from all directions we receive tidings of cures performed. 
—— to be tempted from his purpose by the pros- premaggeen Foe the a pays, about al hoary head, WITH DYSPEPSIA! 
pect of present gain. ear, and I guess you'll never do so again.’ . 
Te pllowing spring he set heron twelve eggs, which| “0, never, power qed Janke, m ; B. T. Babbitt’s P Sa Potash, it is sure to cure. 
C the had herself produced, and by-and-by twelve gos-} ‘I guess if she isn’t the best aunt that ever was,” RN! 
™ a ings appeared. ‘ ‘ vi ° cried Archie — = as —_ —, eet hands full READY SOAP MAKER. BEARTSU sshciesuiin init 
ur hero was now obliged to exercise some ingenuity | of candy he puffed up to ; “and I'll tell you what : . 
in inding food for so large a family of dapendentes but Janie, I don’t think we ought to pour water on ladies, 5b ea ane psy Soc ps ode el SICK-HEADACHE ! 
basis ¢ accomplished his end by bartering away three of | again, for fear they mig our great-aunts. ’ : 
” said 1 {Ml them, in exchange for permission that the remainder| ‘Or on gentlemen, either,” laughed Janie, mischiev-| °%° Pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve mips. eimuam 
itering at MM should feed in his master’s yard until they should be | ously, “for they might be our great-uncles, you know; pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making HEADACHE AND DIZZINESS! 
reet of MM old enough to pick up their subsistence in company | and children might be our cousins, and 50 i guess we| Soft Soap. No lime is required. = pene rea ‘inty daciitl : 
once ® 1 with their mother and the cow upon the common, and | won't try it again, Archie, for fear of troubling our| | ©"sumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. f 
‘ indulge in swimming there in the abundant pools. relations.” —Merry’s Museum. B. T. BABBITT, ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH! 
hat Billy HM] At the proper time, he sold the young geese for the 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, ‘It corrects at once. 
ips = lageet sum he had ever seen in his life; for, though to or 47—ly NEW YORK. omen a ae 
ve kept some of them might have proved an addi- RISIN' F THE FOOD 
oreover, 1 HM tonalsource of profit, he knew he had only accommoda- WHE THEY LIZED LULU. Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. It stops immediately. 
cles at 8 Hl tion for one to hatch. A few days ago, as I was going by the brick school- ‘his thinned Seiiiimiiah ties: Winnintts at'ay tate aude 
glad = A portion of his money he gave to his mother, but he | house that stands on a beautiful, retired spot, a few| seman of high respectability, who during the prevalence of the DISTRESS AFTER EATING! 
| whom placed a one pound note in the safe keeping of his kind | streets from my house, I saw six or seven little girls| Cholera in that city, watched the result of the: application of the One dose will remove. 
nistress, and when spring again came round, he bought | sitting on the steps, all chatting away with animated} Pain Killer for this disease, and his testimony can be relied upon 
ated, Pt with ita year-old heifer, which he sent to graze on the| faces and glib tongues. There was no sour face, no by ee + sea arene aii aiitiin tes tai ain te CHOLERA MORBUS! 
ee +4 mountains, paying with it a small sum, the remnant of| harsh voice among them; and I walked very slowly,| january last, my expressing to you my de sanguine expecta- Readily yields to a few doses. 
n, that his money, which he had reserved for this purpose. for I wanted to hear what they were Saying. tions that DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER would have a tremendous sale 
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, rather of which enabled him to purchase fodder for his | you, Bell?” said one of them. y a Will be changed with half a bottle. 
ouse bom HE cow, when she was sent home at the end of the season.| “Yes, Ido. I’ve never seen any girl so good to kiss ee eed Zi 
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‘aul Seed for than many a rich man’s cow. Monroe. “She’s i poe enough to ont think. always! &y'long as they had the Pain Killer by them, and hundreds took it| It UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS 1s owing to the fact that 
% € may be pretty sure, however, that Billy never | feel as if I wanted to eat her up. She always looks a8} daily as a preventive, for no persons can have a derangement ot — 
, but wid Til neglected his master’s business to attend to his own pri- | if she loved every body.” the bowels or diarrhea if they nee this medicine. This was the It Cures by Assisting Nature 
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1 with pe Worth while to follow the fortunes of the prudent, indus-| “I like Lulu because she’s always so patient and] by bathing and rubbing them with it, and f every case when it| Nearly every dealer in the United States sells it at 
met 1s A wus little fellow step by step, or to declare precisely | kind,” said Nettie Graves, another little speaker.| has been taken in any of the first stages of this disease, it has ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
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0 richer man than ever his father had been; on which | afraid I should have to stay after school, she took out| but what speedily recovered. Cc. G@. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
Occasion h h d told lerk informed me that he administered it to persons when 
i i e clerk info! rs 
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: ~s “ shou ven quickly, for w! of “rice water" 
_- 4 constantly contributed. just as I always do when any one is kind to me; I| has begun, the hope of life has fled. Should this disease make its AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 
not 80 get 80 ieee as he was thoroughly established in the| cried all over the slate, and the figures all ran together, agponrence atsong yet, os a SS Pees it ae ate — 
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rand 8¢ ¥ Tiled and esteemed in his native county. sweet | she was just as good as she could be to me, 20 that we nz hove using the Pain Killer should strictly observe the follow~| Th e'en¢ vital activities of the body, remove the obstructions of its 
rable shop “And so, you see,” said the old apple-woman in con- | were through with the sum when school was out.” At the commencement of the disease take a teaspoonful of Pain one —_ wee eed, -_ jones Aeeree. bh 2 pease ont 4 
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o and had gone out to get the air, and she staid at home| that in extreme cases the patient take two (or more) teaspoonfuls | they are pleasant to take; and, being purely vegetable, are free 
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to rock the cradle. So I went into the house an h N 
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d you mus THE GRAND MUFTL what I like her for’ said Emma Hawi ‘ “T like her i OE contribute immensely to the relief of our afflicted, suffering fellow- 
"Billy ERs ma Janie hurry 7 just as fast as you can! Here | because she says the best thing she can for every body, PLEASURE AND PROFIT. mine Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our Amer- 
n ian the Grand ! and she never tries to make out that any body has done} PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71, | !can Almanac, containing directions for the use and certificates of 
5 hi ‘T’'m comin, Archie:” and J: her | than they h Don’t kn the other |- their cures, of the following complaints : 
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dear readers, I hope you 
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the reason you call her the Grand Mufti?” 


she'll be under the window at least five girls,” said Mariana Stone. “She treats me just as well 


ed Janie, 
eaty of look out a Janc—there’s | 
m at 0, won't it be fun!” and Master Archie as ifI 
anan and shook his sides with hter. | Li 
, 


be shocked— own heart, 


she always says something to 
him to thinking.” ia 
“1 like her because she is so good to the poor little 


boys whippings, because 
Mr. Lee that sets 


were rich.” 
ttle Mariana’s words had touched a chord in her 








and she couldn’t say any more, or sit any 


Exauaup Caxpert Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a manufacturer, 
comprising over 1000 rolls of various widths, and elegant new ; 
designs, just purchased and this day received. This invoice of which the: 
Ou Cloths having been purchased for very much under the pres- 
ent ruling prices, will be sold correspondingly low by the Naw ; 


they could reach, such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia 





and Nervous I , Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Gout, and other kindred complaints arising from a low state of the 
body, or obstruction of its functions. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other preparations 


make more profit on. Demand Ayrsgr’s and take no 
others. The sick want the best aid there is for them, and they 
should have it. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Aver & Co., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all Druggists. 32—2meow 
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THA YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Countin -Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Conts will invariably be charged. 








SILKE. 


Silk is now worn by servants, but the time was when 
it was difficult for sovereigns to procure it. It is one of 
the effects of “progress” that the many to-day wear 
what yesterday was a luxury even for kings. Thou- 
sands of years ago silk was as well known to the Chi- 
nese as it isthis year; but like many other things that 
the Chinese knew, such knowledge did not spread, but 
was kept at home. The East slowly shed its light over 
the world, as if the Morning Land feared to do any 
thing that should change the character of the Evening 
Land. The difference between ancient civilization and 
modern civilization is, that the former was of a monop- 
olizing spirit, and grudged to impart its benefits, while 
the latter not only readily spreads, but sometimes is 
even ready tu fight for the chance of spreading itself. 
Christianity is the principal cause of this difference, 
modern civilization being chiefly under Christian influ- 
ences, but there is something to be placed tothe ac- 
count of Western influences, the West, even in pagan 
times, having always been more liberal than the East. 

A great man in his poetical character once wrote, 
“Westward the course of empire takes its way,”—and 
he might have added that, as empire follows the sun, 
so has it imitated the sun in throwing light on the con- 
dition of mankind. 

Silk was a luxury ¢ven to Roman emperors,—and for 
that matter so was cotton, and it has been wittily said of 
Cwsar Augustus from whom once went forth a decree that 
all the world should be taxed, that he had neither glass 
to his windows nor a shirt to his back. Two thousand 
years ago the riches: silks sold for their weight in gold, 
and gold was more vuluable then than it isnow. Silk- 
worms were smuggled into Europe in the sixth century 


of the Christian era, and from that time dates the silk | 


manufacture of the West, but it did not extend beyond 
the eastern shores of the Adriatic for about six centu- 
ries. In the twelfth century it was introduced into 
Sicily, as one of the consequences of war, which is a 
great civilizer, though often a very rough one. 

From Sicily the manufacture of silk was extended 
into Italy, a country highly favorable to it,and where 
it has ever since been successfully pursued. Things 
went on dully in those times, and it was not until the 
close of the fifteenth century that the business was at- 
tempted in France, where it was but slowly established, 
but firmly, Erance being; a great country for silk. It 
had been introduced into Spain by the Saracens, who 
did much for that part of the world. 

England went into the silk business in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, and in time, though not 
rapidly, it became a protitable branch of her various 
industry. It is a curious commentary on the effect of 
political movements in t- isiness, that England owes her 
silk business to the action of the French government. 

The edict of Nantes, issued by Henry 1V., secured to 
French Protestants the enjoyment of their religious be- 
lief. Louis X1V. revoked that edict, and persecuted 
the Protestants cruelly. Thousands upon thousands of 
them left their country. They were the most intelli- 
gent, industrious and ingenious portion of the French 
people, and they took their skill and knowledge to oth- 
er countries. Many of them were silk weavers, who went 
to England, which profited immensely from their pres- 
ence, while France lost as much. 

At the same time that the silk business was intro- 
duced into England, it was introduced into British 
America, and afterwards into French America, but it 
has never been a very succegsful pursuit in this coun- 
try, though it has been persevered in, and individual 
instances of success in it are citable. In the colonial 
days it was at one time carried on with considerable 
‘spirit, and European sover>igns more than once wore 
robes made of American silk. The American Revolu- 
tion broke up the businces, snd it has never since fairly 
revived. This, however, .is due to good causes. Other 
modes of business were found more profitable. The 
Southern States are best adapted to the production of 
raw silk, but they found it better to cultivate cotton. 
It can be made in the Middle States, but it is not made 
to much extent. But if Americans do not make silk, 
they use it freely. In no country do so many persons 
wear it as here. An American lover whoshould prom- 
ise that his mistress should “walk in silk attire,” would 
by no means astonish the lady. Probably she always 
has thus walked, though far from rich. The sovereign 
people have in abundance what sovereign rulers of old 
days could not always get for love ~r money. We could 
make as much silk as Europe, and better if we pleased, 
and as good as China; but we prefer to depend upon 
the looms of the old world for the luxury. 
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A FOX STORY. 


Up among the hills of New Hampshire lived a cele- 
brated fox-hunter and story teller. While the hunting 
season lasted he spent most of his time during the day 
in hunting foxes. He had several dogs that had been 
well trained to the business, and they seemed to enjoy 
the sport equally as well as their master. 

In the evening a crowd gathered around him inj the 
bar-room of a neighboring tavern, and listened atten- 
tively tothe very remarkable, and, not unfrequently, 
almost incredible stories which he related to them. 
From among the number thus bordering upon the mar- 
vellous I have selected one. 

One morning in the early part of winter, before the 
snow had fallen in any considerable quantity, he took 
= gun, called together his dogs, and started for the 

ills. 

The sagacious dogs were not long in scenting their 

e, and started in full pursuit after a poor, innocent 





‘Ox. 

Within a few miles of the place where the fox was 
first discovered by the dogs was a beautiful lake called 
Fox Lake. This lake was frozen over, with the excep- 
tion of a few places known by the name of breathing 


bottom of the lake, which constantly send up water of 
a higher temperature than that which has been exposed 
to the cold atmosphere above, yg the ice 
does not make immediately above these springs until 
late in the winter. 

Hour after hour, the fox kept out of the way of the 
dogs, and also out of the range of the hunter’s death- 
dealing gun. At last, becoming tired of a he 
steered his course directly for the lake. He well knew 
where the breathing holes were located, for he had 
often been there to slake’ his thirst, after feasting upon 
an unfcrtunate chicken from some neighboring farm- 
yard. He ran upon the lake, where the dogs having a 
full view of him, began to feel sure of their prey, and 
now made the welkin ring with their shout of victory. 
But the cunning old fox knew what he was about, and 
said to himself, “Bark away if you please, I will soon 
give you a cooling, if I mistake not in my plans.” 

He now made a circuit round the lake so as to bring 
the Breathing holes between him and the dogs, then 
suddenly halted, faced about and quietly awaited their 
approach. When they saw him thus give up the race, 
as it appeared to them, on they rushed with increasin 
fury and noise, until, just asthey made a desperate ont 
final spring to secure their intended victim, in they 
plunged headlong into the breathing holes; whereupon 
the wily fox showed his teeth in a broad grin and 
scampered off to his den among the distant hills, leay- 
ing the poor dogs to become nearly exhausted by their 
cold bath and their ineffectual efforts to get out before 
their master came to their relief. 








VARIETY. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

Timour, king in olden times, 

Once, defeated, sad and lone, 
Filed before his enemies, 

Ere the battle-work was done. 
Hiding 'mid the ruined walls 

Of a cottage from his foes, 
Musing o'er his hapless fate, 

Pining out his sacred woes,— 
As he rested on the floor, 

Gazing round in mute despair, 
He espied a little ant, 

Toiling with assiduous care ;— 
Toiling with a heavy load 

On its back, to pount the wall; 
But as fast as it essayed, 

Down it came with fearful fall. 
Down it came—again—again ; 

Yet again, with vigor bold, 
Was the wondrous feat essayed, 

Till by scores the times were told. 
Told by just three score and nine 

Were the trials, failures too; 
But the three score fen prevailed, 

Brought the ant a conqueror through. 
Timour watched with thought intense, 

In this dark and fearful hour, 
All the trials and results 

Of the Will's unyielding power. 
And ‘twas then that he took heart, 

Rose with purpose firm and strong, 
Ne’er to yield the palm again, 

Though he battled hard and long. 
And through all his after-life 

Never was the lesson lost; 
Though ‘twas taught him by an ant, 

Taught him at an awful cost. 
May not children, well as kings, 

Take this lesson from the ant;— 
Learn though obstacles arise, 

Never say the words, “I can't ?” 

Clark's School Viettor. 


HOW STATUES ARE MADE. 


The sculptor first makes a sketch of it in clay a few 
inches in height. When he has satisfied himself with 
the general attitude, a cast is taken of his sketch, and 
from it a model in clay is prepared of the full size he 
designs for his statue, whether half the natural height, 
or life-size, or colossal. The process of building the 
clay, as it is called, upon the strong iron skeleton on 
which it stands on its pedestal, and the bending and 
fixing this skeleton into the form of the limbs, consti- 
tute a work of vast labor and of a purely manual sort, 
for whose performance all artists able to afford it em- 
ploy the skilled workmen to be obtained in Rome. 

he rough clay, rudely assuming the shape of the in- 
tended statue, then passes into the sculptor’s hands and 
undergoes his most elaborate manipulation, by which 
it is reduced+(generally after the labor of several 
months) to the precise and perfectly-finished form he 
desires should hereafter appear in marble. This done, 
the formator takes a cast of the whole, and the clay is 
destroyed. From this last plaster, cast again in due 
time, the marble is hewn by three successive workmen. 
The first gives its rough outline, the second brings it by 
rule and compass to close resemblance with the cast, 
and the third finishes it to perfection. 








HUMOR AND SARCASM. 


It is not every body who knows where to joke, or 
when, or how; and whoever is ignorant of these condi- 
tions had better not joke at all. A gentleman never at- 
tempts to be humorous at the expense of people with 
whom he is but slightly acquainted. He would as soon 
board at their cost, or request them to frank him at 
their tailor’s. In fact, it is neither good manners nor 
wise policy to joke at anybody’s expense; that is to 
say, to make anybody uncomfortable merely to raise a 
laugh. Old sop, who was doubtless the subject of 
many ajibe on account of his humped back, tells the 
whele story in his fable of “The Boys and the Frogs.” 
What was folly for the youngsters was death to the 
croakers. A jest may cut deeper than acurse. Some 
men are so constituted that they cannot take even a 
friendly joke in good part, and instead of repaying it in 
the same coin, will requite it with contumely and insult. 
Never banter one of this class, for he will brood over 
your badinage long after you have forgotten it, and it is 
not prudent to incur any one’s enmity for the sake of 
uttering a smart double entendre or a tart repartee. Rid- 
icule, at best, is a perilous weapon. 


+o 


BUSINESS “GOING UP.” 


A somewhat amusing incident occurred to a Broad- 
way dealer in gas balloons for children. The man was 
an aged representative of the Teutonic race. He stood 
on the corner of Broadway and Canal Street, one fine 
morning, holding in his hand a string, fastened to 
which, and swaying to and fro some ten feet above his 
head, were about thirty or forty small gas balloons. 
They were his stock in trade. In an evil moment the 
string broke, and the thirty balloons floated away into 
the boundless realms of space. The frantic Dutchman, 
with horror depicted on his countenance, raised his 
eyes toward the fast disappearing balloons, and, clasp- 
ing his hands, exclaimed, in frantic tones, ‘ ! 
my pizness! dare goes mine pizness!” Never did a 
man’s business leave him so abruptly as did that Dutch- 
man’s. 


“GIT RED OF IT.” 


The most tenacious localism that sticks to the tongue 
of the Yankee in all countries and in all society is, “Git 
red of it.” After “hadn't ought,” and “dooz,” and 
“ben,” and “that ere,” and “‘narry one,” and the absurd 
“guess” at the thing we know, and all the other ridicu- 
lous provincialisms are disciplined out of the dialect, 
“Git red of it” sticks to the end of the e like a 











holes, which are doubtless caused by springs at the 


with more infallible certainty than the nasal twang. 
Let us advise every young man who has a tongue un- 
der his control—who has’ the ambition to be a gentle- 
man, or pretends to any education beyond his mother’s 
nursery—to “get rid of it.” Let him print “Get rid of 
it” in great letters on a.card and practice daily an hour 
before breakfast, as he would a lesson in elocntion, be- 
fore a looking-glass, if need be, and “get rid of it— 
Western Home Journal. 





THE FISH I NEVER CAUGHT. 


Suddenly something tugged at my line and swept off 
with itinto deep water. Jerking it up, I saw a fine fish 
wriggling in the sun. “Uncle!” I cried, looking back 
in uncontrollable excitement, “I’ve got afu i!” “Not 
as, said my uncle.. As he spoke there was a splash 

the water : I caught the arrowy gleam of a fish shoot- 
ing into the middle of the stream; my hook hung 
e - from = line; I had et my oe’ ‘ : 

vercome hy my and bitter disappointment, 
sat down on the AB ee for a time refused to be com- 
forted, even by my uncle’s assurance that there were 
more fish in the brook. He refitted my bait, and put- 
ting the rod again in my hands, told me to try once 
more. 

“But remember, boy,” he said, with his shrewd smile, 
“never brag of catching a fish until he is on ¢ ry ground. 
I’ve seen older folks doing that in more way. than one, 
and so making fools of themselves. It’s no use.to feel 
certain or boast of any thing until it’s done, nor even 
then, for it speaks for itse2s.” 


ee 
IN A MAIL-BAG. 


The Zanesville Courier says, when Mr. W. Reed, 
chief clerk in the post office, emptied the mail-bag for 
that city from Philadelphia, Penn., lately, out flew a 
small, young bird, of the sap-sucker species, scarcely 
old enough to fly. After some little trouble the bird 
was secured; and, on examination, it was found that 
the only damage it had received from its incarceration 
in the U. S. mail-bag was a small bruise on one of its 
wings. How it could hav <ovaped death when inclosed 
among the mail matter with which the bag was filled, 
is marvellous; and how it came in the sack is equally a 
mystery. Next day, when a mail-bag from the same 
city was opened, out jamped a little mouse, healthy and 
sound, which soon took up quarters in the building, ap- 
parently well satisfied with the change. We will soon 
expect to hear of some of the clerks in the Philadelphia 
post-office coming through the same way. Mr. Reed 
designs taking the greatest care of his little sap-sucker. 





A BULL AT SEA. 


A two year old bull was recently picked up at sea. 
The animal was found swimming in the water, in a 
nearly exhausted state, about five miles from land, on 
the coast of Maine, from which he had probably set out 
on his aquatic excursion. Whether he was bound on a 
visit to his cousin John Bull, over sea, our informant 
did not stop to inquire, but taking the truant in. tow, 
and occasionally assisting him in holding up his head, 
brought him safe to Little Chebeague, where he is now 
quite recovered from his natatory exercise. It isn’t 
every day that “beef on the hoof” is picked up in the 
sea, but when whales come ashore to see the sights, 
why shouldn’t bulls go on a voyage of discovery ? 





A coupe of boys, one ten and the other.thirteen 
years old, sons of Thomas Anderson, of Columbus, 
Ohio, poured water on a lump of unslacked lime, when 
it exploded, and seriously injured both of them. One 
of the boys, it is feared, will lose an eye f<.n the effects 
of the explosion. 


In East Wilton, the other day, a saucy hawk seized 
one of Mrs. Holt’s hens, when that lady came to the 
rescue, grasped the marauder by the neck and held on 
until some one came and despatched him. He meas- 
ured three and a half feet from tip to tip. 


Ir a spoonful of yeast will raise fifty cents worth of 
flour, how much will it take to raise funds enough to 
buy another barrel ? 


Little boy—Stand on my head for a ha’penny, marm. 
Old lady—No, little boy; here isa penny for keeping 
right end upwards. 








Sports and Pastimes. 


French Blind Man. 


In_ this game, instead of blindfolding one of the players, his 
hands are tied behind him, and in that difficult way he must en- 
deavor to catch one of his companions, who must, when caught, 
submit to the same rest 





2, is a musical instrument. 
10, is an equal. 
1, 9, is a useful article. 
, 7, 6, is a stream of water. 
1, 7, 11, 4, 6, is a mechanical power. 
composed of 13 letters, is sometimes useful in a storm 


1. What prophet said thou art the man 

To him who had Uriah slain? 

& Who in a whirlwind did ascend 
. >! When fiery convoys did attend? 

Who trembled at the awful sight, 
When on the wall a hand did write? 
The man who had a beauteous wif 

ich led ing 
Who shed a righteous brother's blood, 
And after bore the curse of God? 

The name of her whose little boy 
Responded to God's call with joy? 
What bay wy whose age was great, 
Long for the birth of Christ did wait? 
Who in the stre of God did go, 

And lay a haughty giant low? 

Who carnal views did entertain, 
Whom Christ said must be born again? 
Who walked by faith with God below, 
And deathless did to heaven go? 
Who ran and climbed into a tree, 
And then his blessed d see 
What son did Israel say should be 

A haven for the ships at sea? 

Who hearkened to the Lord's command 
And came from Ur in heathen land? 
Whe once two did gladly hide, 
And for her faith was justified? 


From their initials you may know 
A haughty king whom God brought low. 


4. 
Towns in Pennsyivania. 
1, A leap, 
2, An ani 


4, Fragality, 
imal, . 
4 z + — sera veecees 
Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 
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canker spot refusing to be healed, marking the Yankee 


= —————_—= 
THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC, 
QNot 4 Wulskey Preraratioy.) 
HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 
WILL CURE - 
DEBILITY!—DEBILITY. ! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 


Hi 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
EXPOSURE, 
—or— FEVERS, 


Diseases of Oamp Life. 
Soipisrs, Citizens, Matm OR FEMALE, ADULT on Yours, 
Will find in 

_- this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liqueg 


for 
oO . 
DYSPEPSIA, 
AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
ARE CURED BY 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 


ee habe ee wae Ce) yt patter Satisfaction, 
estimony, has more Res: ie People to 
than any other article in the market. . weal Sem, 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 


WILL PAY $1000 
ws any one te will produce a certificate published by us that 4 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 
WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 

Chronic or Nervous Debility, 

and Diseases of the Kidney, 


EF 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of ty 
digestive organs: 





















































































er ay Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidty 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fub 
ness or Weight in the St h, Sour Er ions, 8 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
a} of the Head, Hurried and Diffi- 
eult Breathing, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or Suf- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 
Posture, Dimness of Vis- 
fon, Dots or Webs before the 
Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Files 
it imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of § 


L 
REMEMBER, 


§ We thts Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Wisk 
and cannot make drunkards, but isthe best Tonic in the Weald 


READ WHO SAYS SO. 
Reo. W. D. a, Pas 2 jis 
From D. Setar Peer ‘of Twelfth Baptist Chueh, 








GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distresly 
effects of indi, ion, ied by a prostration of the nervow 
ded by friends, a 





W rs 





system. 


b> were r 
“| some of them tested, but without relief. Your Hoofland’s Germa 


Bitters were recommended by persons who had tried them, ai 
whose favorable mention of these Bitters induced me to try thea 
I must confess I had an aversion to Patent Medicines from & 
“thousand and one” quack “Bitters,” whose only aim seemsto¥ 
to palm off sweetened and drugged liquor upon the community’ 
asly way, and the tendency of which, I fear, is to make manys 
contraned drunkard. Upon learning that yours was reaily s meet 
cinal preparation, I took it with happy effect. action, not 
upon the stomach, but oe the nervous system, was prom) 
ag hoy I feel that I have derived great aud permanent 
the use of a — “ 
ery respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRLED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Stet 


A 


From the Rev. BE. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christm 
Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s® 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them #! 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suffering from general 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDA 


D. , Pastor B Chet 
Teom Rev. D. Merrige. +. Miedonke ren aptist 





From the many respectable recommendations given to Dr Bu 
land's German Bitters, I was induced to give them a trial. Al 
using several bottles I found them to be a good remedy for ay 
and a.most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. 


N 


Fra Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vinceniowns 
Milivilie (N. J.) tist Churches. 
Bf used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoo 
itters, I have to say that I them as an exe 
pted to remove the diseases they are re 
. en and invigorate the system 

debilitated, and are in disorders of the liver, loss of 
&c. Ihave also recommended them to several of my 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the 
tion of health. Yours WILLIAM 


si 966 Hutchinson St., 
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BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
es anak he ciqnetase of “C. M. JACKSON” ts on Ce om 
PRICE. 
we Dowzaz, on a Hay Doz. ror 
Should your nearest not have the article, donot | 
beo 
Sects omen 
express. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORR 
Aes: D> 
wWA.631 ARCH STREE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SONES & EVANS, 


(Ghcoessers to 0. Me. JACKSON & 00.) * 
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by GEO. C. GOODWING& CO., 38 


by all Druggists. ie 


For sale 
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